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III. America — The Land op Opportunity 

Suggested Reading: 

Jacob Riis: The Making of an American 
Mary Antin: The Promised Land 
Steiner: From Alien to Citizen 
The Immigrant Tide 
On the Trail of the Immigrant 
Muir: The Story of My Boyhood and Youth 
Muller: Carta Wenckebach 
Booker T. Washington: Up from Slavery 
Keller: The Story of My Life 
Lane: Henry Ford's Own Story 
Kenyon: Life of Thomas Edison 

IV. "Where There Is No Vision, the People Perish" 

Class Study: 

Poe: "Eldorado" 
Whittier: "The Vanishers" 
Longfellow: "Excelsior" 
Holmes: "The Chambered Nautilus" 
Lowell: "The Vision of Sir Launfal" 
L'Envoi: "To the Muse" 
Joaquin Miller : " Columbus ' ' 
Lanier: "A Song of the Future Barnacles" 
"The Song of the Chattahoochee" 
Emerson: "Voluntaries" 

Edith M. Penny 
West High School, Minneapolis 



REDISCOVERING BURKE 

Just after the United States declared war against Germany, and after 
I had carefully preserved my copy of our President's great speech, it 
became again my turn to teach Burke's time-worn oration on "Con- 
ciliation with America." On previous trips through that familiar ground 
it had been my habit to join the grumblers who declare that the material 
is utterly inappropriate for the present use in high schools; that its 
subject-matter and its logic are beyond their grasp; that we spend too 
much time teaching the things of a hundred years ago; that to American- 
ize the children of recent immigrants we must use a literature which 
will give them America — even though it be her scattered provincialisms 
of New England or Louisiana or the Middle West. 

But that day when we opened our books to read of Englishmen 
who fix their idea of liberty forever on one principle, the right of self- 
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taxation, there arose a fiery question: Upon what one thing most of 
all today do Americans fix their idea of true liberty ? The question was 
not settled in two days, and the children of Russians and the boy with 
Scotch ancestors expressed very different opinions. A socialist or two 
insisted that money and money alone was the motive bringing all who 
immigrated to this "land of liberty." Of course we did not settle 
our question finally with any unanimous vote; but Burke was not keep- 
ing us in a bygone century. 

Then came that exasperating paragraph about Ireland, where every- 
thing was "sweetly and harmoniously disposed." It drove the teacher 
to reading Irish history; it sent her to the library for recent books about 
Ireland and for magazine articles about Sinn Feiners; it pinned her 
down to every newspaper column with the word "Ireland" in it. The 
Burke classes began to see the word too, and to leave clippings about 
Ireland on the teacher's desk as they passed it. 

As to that wonderful principle at the foundation of the British 
empire, it stirred a rabid appetite for information about that same 
British unity today. Had Burke been a prophet who foresaw the present 
day? Had British rights and British protection extended with the 
orator's vision to a circle of grateful and contented colonies all around 
the globe? What liberties does Canada have? Australia? What is 
their constitution? Are they as free as we Americans claim to be? 
What do you know about the upper house in their legislatures? Is 
there harmony in South Africa, and why ? And does India share in all 
British privileges too? Upon this word the name "India "grew sud- 
denly as prominent as the word "Ireland" in the daily papers — and it 
keeps on staring me in the face. I hope it stares at my last year's 
pupils too. 

Another view that was up to date came with the survey of Burke's 
life, and of poor, dull, stupid, obstinate George III in contrast. (We fell 
upon him by way of Fanny Burney, too.) The old childhood ideas of 
American patriot and British Tory were shattered; and there rose up 
thousands of British Whigs fighting for clear thinking and progress 
toward the same ends as the American revolutionists. 

How much of all this is teaching English ? How much of it, after 
all, appealed to those who were studying Burke in order to pass an 
examination? I can answer that a teacher's interest may sometimes 
become a pupil's interest; and that I am eagerly waiting for another 
chance at Burke — to give some other young Americans the appetite he 
has aroused in their teacher. It is an appetite for bringing the principles 
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of liberty down to date and pursuing them around the world. It is a 
new eagerness to see the day when the leven of democracy shall have 
done its final work for the old England who has given us her fine old 

literature. 

Rose Alden 
South Side High School 
Newark, N.J. 



RED CROSS SCRAPBOOKS AND AN ENGLISH CLASS 

A splendid opportunity for testing laboratory methods in English 
work is offered by the call of the Red Cross Society for hospital scrap- 
books. A very simple but effective plan was used in the Freshman class 
of the Savannah High School. 

After obtaining the dimensions recommended by the Red Cross 
headquarters (10X13 inches), the next step was to purchase the paper. 
This was procured at a local newspaper office. The covers were khaki 
and the six inside sheets were white cover paper about the weight and 
texture of drawing paper. The first day's experiment was to decorate 
the backs with appropriate pictures. Each pupil furnished his own 
equipment for his scrapbook, and an assessment ,of ten cents per pupil 
paid for the paper and binding cord. The problem for the second and 
third days was to place interesting pictures, cartoons, and jokes on the 
inside pages. Each one could thereby display his originality and clever- 
ness — or the lack of both. In three days we completed sixty-four of 
these scrapbooks and delivered them to a local chapter in order to have 
them included in the Christmas packages sent to the front. 

The informality of these three days of experimentation gave the 
teacher a chance to study her pupils when they were in a very natural 
mood. They soon caught the spirit of the work and frequently corrected 
one another's expressions. Since every action, as well as every word, is 
the tangible representation of an emotion or thought, one can readily 
conclude that the instructor found ample cause for giving a talk during 
the next day's class relative to behavior. The attention of the pupil 
was directed to the value of such qualities as unselfishness, cheerfulness, 
ability to co-operate, and accuracy. The pupils seemed to appreciate 
the value of such a method and at the conclusion of the period were 
unanimous in their wish, "Let's do it again." 

Grace Echo Moulton 

High School, Savannah, Mo. 



